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superfluity of the higher orders, secular and spiritual . . ,
but harms no husbandman or yeoman and is friendly to poor
men generally, imparting to them of what he takes from the
rich". The Robin Hood ballads are Yeoman minstrelsy and
not aristocratic as the Danish ballads are, yet they express
much the same code.

A closer parallel to the Danish and Serbian background is
found in the Scottish Borders and in Aberdeenshire in the
sixteenth century, where the ideal conditions for producing
ballads obtained. Sir Walter Scott has described the border
society in his Minstrelsy.3 The borderers were organized in
small groups, largely on a family basis, under their lairds,
Johnstons, Maxwells, Armstrongs, and Elliots. The eastern
marches were comparatively civilized, "but on the middle and
western marches, the inhabitants were unrestrained moss-
troopers and cattle-drivers, knowing no measure of law," says
Camden, "but the length of their swords". They did not
cultivate the land to any great extent, since they were always
likely to lose their crops when the English made a raid. Their
chief property was cattle and they lived by stealing cattle.
So did the English borderers and therefore "robbery assumed
the appearance of fair reprisal". They were under little control
from the central government, and the warden of the marches,
who was supposed to keep order, was entitled to retaliate on
the English by a border raid. He himself was often a border
laird and his followers were simply moss-troopers who carried
out their raiding under legal authority. The borderers had
little national feeling; they called their king the king of Lothian,
a part of Scotland from which they were banished. Their
allegiance was only given to the chiefs of their name who
exercised a rule which, as Scott says, was "partly patriarchal
and partly feudal". The chiefs were powerful but not wealthy;
payment of rent was hardly known in the borders until the
seventeenth century; and the chiefs' wealth consisted "chiefly
in herds of cattle which were consumed by the kinsmen,
vassals, and followers who aided him to acquire and to protect
them". As in other ballad societies, blood-feuds were common,
and vengeance would be taken against an entire family. The